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ADDRESS, 

DELIVERED IN THE HALL OF SCIENCE, NEW- 
YORK, ON THE FOURTH OF JULY, 1829. 
BY ROBEAT DALE OWEN. 

Man’s life is a journey through motley pros- 
pects and changing scenes—a pilgrimage whose 
commencement is in ignorance and helpless- 
ness, and its termination in decay and death. 
And, as the traveller, when he has attained 
some projecting eminence, will pause, and look 
back with busy remembrance on the landscape 
that stretches behind him, then turn with eye 
of curiosity to trace through distant regions his 
vet untrodden pathway, so are there times and 
seasons when the pilgrim man, casting aside 
for a moment the bustling cares of existence, 
sits down to review the past and anticipate the 
future. If, as an ancient writer teaches, there 
be a time for every thing under the sun, what 
day to us so peculiatly marked for @ resting 
place in life’s long journey as this, the anniver- 
sary of American freedom—the birth day of our 
republic ? Lé, for noble purpose and important 
resolvé, all days be not alike, surély nove so 
appropriate for these as the fourth of July— 
none when we are more especially called to re- 
trospection and reflection—to fearless examin- 
ation and to free enquiry. 

On this day, when the busy stir of men, and 
the loud notes of rejoicing, recall to our memo- 
ries and our hearts the blessings which a tame- 
less spirit can will, and a bold venture can win, 
for an awakening people—on this day when 
our minds are elevated by generous recollec- 
tions above the petty anxieties which too often 
make up the sum of human life and of human 
wishes, so that_we may look down, as from a 
lofty station, far over the receding images of 
days gone by, and then glance through the 
shadowed but opening vista of times torcome 
-—on this stirring day, let us examine ourselves ; 
let us examine the map of human improve- 
ment and enquire where, on that map, our 
place is to be found ; let us enquire what we 
have gained, what we have yet to gain ; how 
far we have ventured towards human indepen- 
dence, and where our hesitating steps have 
been staid. 

It is not for me to-take the lead in a discus- 
sion that might furnish theme for deepest re- 
flection to the wisest and most experienced 
among us all. But since circumstance has as- 
signed me this station to-day, permit me a few 
observations, such as may suggest to your after 





Re 
thoughts subjects for interesting enquiry, or, 
perchance, of important research. 

Fifty-three years ago your fathers made a 
inighty stride towards human liberty and hap- 
piness. . They adserted their political indepen- 
dence, and obtained it. They asserted and ob- 
t med, not, indeed, mental independence—for 
th@tyrant’s chain cannot reach the mind, gor 
café the patriot’s sword sever mental fetters— 
but they asserted and obtained freedom of 
speech and of action, political and social. In 
that one boon, how many thousand blessings 
are involved ! By that one act how many thou- 
sand prejudices and oppressions loosened or 
removed ! 

My friends!.we have yét to learn howmany. 
We have yet to learn—in ‘practice, at least, if 
not in theory—what are the rights for which 
your fathers bled. The revolution in our minds 
has not kept pace with the revolution of our 
circumstances. We have riches beyond our 
knowledge to estimate, and privileges beyond 
our experience to employ. Like some young 
and thoughtless heir to his father’s fortune, we 
look at the glorious inheritance our ancestors 
bequeathed to us, with avague feeling of pride 
and pleasure, indeed, but without any true es- 
timation of the resources it contains, or the 
rights and powers it bestows. 

Thus is our nation poor, even in the midst 
of riches; and dependant, even after she,has 
won her independence. True it is, that. hers 
is not now the dependance of strong handed 
power, but only of weak minded fear ; yet, 
wherever its source, it is dependance still ; and 
only the more deeply rooted, perhaps, because 
it grows but in the depths of the mind ; and 
because, even while we feel its influence, we 
would fain forget its existence. 

I would not seem to judge harshly, nor to 
assert without proof. Yet surely, even in the 
hearts of those that listen, is proof of my asser 
tion to be found. 

Ye have, by the declaration of "76, political 
independence ; ye have liberty of conscience ; 
ye have freedom of speech. Ye may declare 
yourselves presbyterians, methodists, catholics, 
socinians, universalistsyeriends, deists, materi- 
alists, Christians, Jews, Mahometans, or pa- 
gans ; ye may reverence the first or the seventh 
day of the week, or no day at all ; ye may sa- 
erifice to Allah, or to Jehovah, or to Jugger- 
naut’s idol, or ye may abstain from all sacrifi- 
ces; ye may pray in English or in Latin, in 
publick, or in private, or neither ; ye may go 
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to church, or to chapel, or to hall of science, or 
ye may stay at home. Ye may assert that the 
Bible was written by the world’s creator, or 
that it was written by we know not whom ; 
that its precepts are divine or immoral ; its in- 
fluence benign or pernicious ; its proofs perfect 
or baseless ; its origin in ignorance, or in orni- 
science. All this, and much more, ye muy do 
and say, and the strong arm of the law dare take 
no cognizance of these your words or actions, 
whether wise or foolish, tolerant or fanatick. 

We possess, then, freedom of conscience ; 
we may speak as we list, and worship, or not 
worship, as we please ; we have the right so 
to do, and the law recognizes our right in prin- 
ciple and in practice ; else were not 1, the scep+ 
tieal editor of the Free Enquirer, here to-day 
to speak, nor you to listen. But we have lib- 
erty of conscience ; we may speak, we may 
write, we may act, in religious or irreligious 
matters, as to us seems best ; and though men 
and women may stare and wonder, and keep 
aloof, yet the most zealous bigot in America 
can neither touch our lives, nor our liberties, 
nor our purse strings. The law of this repub- 
lick can no more command, or forbid, either to 
orthodoxy or to atheism, than she can dictate 
to you or to me, what we shall eat, or what we 
shall drink, or what shall be the colour of our 
clothing. 

But what the law dares not, publick opinion 
dares and does ; fot that noble publick opinion 
that taught Sparta’s sons their hardihood, and 
Rome’s citizens their self devotion, but the 
wayward offspring of fashion and fear, whose 
law is caprice, and herdecisions injustice ; that 
false and intolerant publick opinion, which 
weighs actions by their popularity, and not by 
their effects ; which bids us do that which is 
customary, rather than that which is right, and 
holds out to the envious and the selfish a pre- 
mium on slander—in that she assists the vicious 
hypocrite to build up a white-washed reputa- 
tion on the ruins of better characters and pu- 
rer lives than his own. 

This dishonest and capricious publick opin- 
ion it is, that sits like an incubus on our bold- 
est thoughts and best exertions. She it is that 
makes cowards even of the brave—slaves of 
freemen ; that checks the progressof virtue and 
the spread of knowledge ; that darkens the land 


with her prejudices, and chills the heart with: 


her cold decrees. She itis, that disfigures the 
fair edifice which half a century ago, your fa- 
thers founded ; that would, even now, with 
self constituted power and presumptuous assu- 
rance, set aside the decisions of .revolutionary 
wisdom ;—nay, that would reach, with impi- 
ous hand, at the dearest rights which the ehar- 
ter of our liberties contains. 

Shall I offend if I speak yet more plainly ? 
Shall I give pain or arouse the resentment if I 
venture the assertion that here at this moment, 
even ig this Hall, consecrated to freedom, to to~ 








lerance, and to truth, the false enchantress has 
cast her spell and asserts her power ? 

I trust that I shall not offend. When I re- 
mind you that you fear publick opinion, even 
when most unjust, and that though you may 
despise, you cannot defy her, I but assert that 
which ail confess, even while they lament it. 
Nor let us lament it as an evil unmixed. This 
same petty tyrant that can frown down gentle 
virtue, and laugh at conscientious scruple—that 
gives to intolerance her sting, and to prejudice 
her victory—this same wayward and reckless 
child might be—nay, one day she will be, the 
great presiding genius whose mild and unresist- 
ed influence shall supercede laws and oaths and 
ceremonies—ay, and shall give birth to virtues 
which laws cannot create ; to integrity which 
oaths cannot assure ; to fidelity which ceremo- 
nies can never engender. 

But while we may joyfully anticipate the 
virtuous reign of publick opinion when she shall 
be directed in honesty and trained to intelli- 
gence, let us not forget her malignant influence 
now. Let us not accord that respect—no, nor 
that obedience—to her caprices, which her 
justice only ought to obtain. She is, and she 
ought to be treated, as a spoilt child ; not harsh- 
ly reproved, for that were but to irritate ; nor 
rudely contradicted, for that were to enrage her. 
But neither should we encourage her follies, 
nof sooth her petted temper by yielding sub- 
mission. Publick opinion must learn, that in 
her injustice she is not omnipotent; that her 
idle whims are not to become laws for man- 
kind, nor her rainbow fancies to be reyerenced 
as an oracle’s commands. Publick opinion must 
be taught, that if she will retain her power, she 
must reform her character. She must be made 
to feel, that to be respected, she must first be 
respectable ; and that to be respectable, she 
must be reasonable, tolerant, without respect of 
persons, a lover of honesty, a friend of reform, 
an enemy of hypocrisy, an encourager of free 
enquiry. 

Is this her character ? Is publick opinion rea- 
sonable, when she requires despotick, unquali- 
fied submission? Is she tolerant when she 
smiles on orthodoxy because it is orthodoxy, 
and frowns on heresy because it is heresy ? 
Does she not respect persons? Does she not 
heap on honesty the most unseemly abuse ? 
Does she encourage ‘rational reform, either in 
such trifles as the form and texture of our gar- 
ments, or in the weightier matters of politicks, 
of religion, of morality? Does she not daily, 
hourly, hold out golden premiums for hypocri- 
sy, and threaten excommunication toeach bold 
enquirer after truth. 

Permit one other question. Whimsical, un- 
just, intolerant, immoral as publick opinion is, 
do not even those that now hear me, bend the 
spirit and bow the knee in her presenee? Do 
ye always speak as ye believe? Do ye at all 
times act in conformity with your honest con- 
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viction? Do ye openly, simply avow all your 
conscientious heresies? In a word do ye as- 
sert the rights which the fathers of our revo- 
lution bequeathed, and which publick opinion 
denies to you ? 

It is an important question. Let us put it to 
our own hearts, and answer it to our own con- 
sciences. This is a sceptical age, a day of re- 
form and improvement, a time when spirits are 
tried and creeds are tested. Some of us have 
changed our belief ; all may change it ere long. 
It behoves us, then, especially to enquire 
whether, if not in the law, there be in custom, 
a statute against consistency ; and if there be, 
whether honest ¢itizens must obey it, and thus 
play the hypocrite to preserve their reputations. 

It is an important question—one of the most 
important that can be asked or answered. DoEs 
CUSTOM COMMAND US TO BE INCONSISTENT ? 
AND, IF SHE DOES MUST WE OBEY THE COM- 
MAND? 

The question touches on rights and usages 
which have obtained the sanction, if sanction it 
be, of time and habit. But so also were the 
national oppressions sanctioned, which your fa- 
thers examined and resisted fifty years ago. 
Suffer me, then, on this anniversary of your 
political heresy, to request your patient hearing, 
your undivided attention, while together we 
examine what are the decrees of this social ty- 
rant, and whether we will have her to reign 
over us. 

There is one great subject that absorbs much 


of human time and thoughts; and diverts from | 


its earthly channel much of human labeur. I 
mean religion. 

Religion’s orthodox ministers tell us, that 
this is not our appointed abode, but only a val- 
ley of eares and sorrows—a thorny pathway 
that leads to another and a better world. They 
tell us, that while here we exist but fourscore 
or fivescore years, in celestial regions we shall 
live for ever. And further they tell us, that 
the unspeakable joys or the unspeakable tor- 
ments of eternity, are already prepared for ev- 
ery one of us, avid that on our belief and our pi- 
ety during our pilgrimage here, hangs our ever- 
lasting destiny. 

There is another class of men, called scep- 
ticks, who do not perceive how we can obtain 


to be consistent. In testing the question, we 
cannot, perhaps, select a more universal and 
important, consequently a more appropriate sub-~ 
ject, than this of religion. We will engnire, 
therefore, whether, as regards this great reli- 
gious question, custom permits consistency. 

Let me remind you that our present enquiry 
has nothing to do with the truth or the false- 
hood of religion. However important that 
question, it is not the question we have now to 
discuss. The sceptick assumes one principle of 
conduct, the religionist another, so diametrical- 
ly opposite, that it is marvel they can both oc- 
cupy the same world, without reciprocally, 
thinking each other madmen. But we haye 
not to examine which of these opposing prin- 
ciples is true. We have only to enquire wheth- 
er publick opinion permits both,or either of these 
professors, to act consistently wiih their profes- 
sion. 

First, then, the religionist—that is, the man 
who considers earth only as a preparing place 
for heaven. The consistent religionist reminds 
us that our life is but as a vapour that appeareth 
for a little, and then vanisheth away. He bids 
us not be cumbered nor troubled about many 
things, but to devote our time, our talents, our 
| money, our influence, every thing that we are 
| and have, to the one thing needful, a prepata- 
| tion for the kingdom of God ; not, like Anani- 
, as and Sapphira to give a part and withhold the 
| rest, but to give ALL, every cent of our proper- 
| ty every shade of our thoughts, every moment 

of our time, every atom of our exertions, every 

particle of our influence in society. He bids 
| us not labour for the meat thet perisheth, but 
| for the glory that never fades. He bids us take 
| thought for no morrow but the morrow of eter- 
nity. He bids usspurn and despise the subla- 
| nary sphere, that We may seek and win a no- 
| bler inheritance. He shows us all the king- 
| doms of the world and the glory thereof, the 
riches and the honours, the pleasures, the griefs, 
the hopes, the fears, the dreams of human im- 
provement, and the struggles for human hap- 
piness, the deep affections for human bosoms, 
and the high-toned earthly virtues of human 
hearts—all these he shows, and bids us scorn 
them all—bids us fling them behind us as less 
than vanity—as idle meteors that cross our 





any knowledge regarding celestial countries, | heavenly path to lure from the bright and 


and their inhabitants and who believe that, 
though our human opinions and actions most es- 
sentially influence our destiny in this world, 
there is no reason to imagine that they will af- 
fect our future being in any other. 

These differences of opinion are not of one 
nation nor of any age. They pervade the 
whole earth ; and have long divided, as they 
still divide, the earth’s inhabitants into two se- 
parate classes, the labourer for time, and the la 
bourer for eternity. 

We had proposed to examine whether publick 


peaceful resting place that is prepared fer us be- 
yond the grave. We are creatures of heaven, 
he tells us, not of earth; pilgrims kept back 
from our native land ; wanderers, tempted and 
suffering until we reach our glorious and eternal 
home. We are not mortal men, we are undy- 
ing spirits ; not children of time, but sons and 
daughters of immortality. Our existence here 
with all its checkered scenes, is lighter in the 
scales of reason, than the dust of the balance ; 
emptier than the fountain’s bubble ; less than 
the least of all worthless trifles. ‘“ Why will 





opinion allows the citizens of this free country 


ye labour in vain ?” he exclaims. “ Why will 
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| ye care for the fleeting days of your mortal life ? 
} . Will ye imitate the misnamed benefactors of 
their race, they who have spent time and sub- 
stance to fathom the depths of human science, 
or pour the wine and oil of comfort into the 
wounds of human sorrow? Vain, idle triflers ! 
What do ye purpose? What can ye gain? 
Perfect happiness to mortal worms throughout 
the span of their pigmy existence? And if ye 
gain it? Is this your calculation, ye labourers 
for a worthless moment? this the great object 
that is to engross the thoughts ofan heir of par- 
adise? Unworthy and blind! When will ye 
know your heavenly natures? When arrest 
your grovelling earthly pursuits? When cease 
from labours that befit not the sons of God ? 
When will ye learn that he who saves an im- 
mortal soul, has created by that single act more 
of happiness—myriads of times told—than all 
the kindest and best affections of human nature 
have ever produced since the world first arose 
out of chaos, or ever will produce, until the 
great day of judgement ? When, in very deed, 
ye know and feel all this, then will ye laboar 
for that which profiteth; ye will make this 
world a nursery for another, and change all the 
idle trades and vain occupations of bustling 
‘time, into one great, untiring school of prepar- 
ation for eternity. Then shall the earth be the 
Lord’s, and the fullness thereof. Its business 
shall be the Lord’s business, its hopes and wish- 
es the Lord’s pleasure ; all its songs, songs of 
praise, and all its inhabitants, priests of the 
Most High. Earth shall be as it ought to be, 
only a stepping stone, by which to climb into 
heaven.” 

Thus speaks consistent religion. And, thus 
—ay, and much more strongly—she ought to 
speak. If her credentials are genuine, they 
give her all power, in heaven above, and on 
the earth beneath. If she can demand any 
thing, she can demand—it is her duty to de- 
mand—THE WHOLE. If she stop short of this 
she trifles with her duty. 

Does popular opinion stop short of this ? Ask 
yourselves, my friends. Ye have been to church 
and to chapel : what did ye hear there? When 
those who proclaim themselves servants of the 
Deity and guides to realms above, rose to ad- 
dress ye, what was there tone and language ? 
Was it the tone of men on whose words hang 
all our happiness and allour misery ? Did they 
speak the language of bold honest consistency ? 
Did they bid ye forsake all to follow religion ? 
Did they ask for every dollar ye possessed to 
save souls? Did they claim every hour of your 
time ? did they bid ye cease from care for food 
and raiment, those vanities after which the gen- 
tiles seek? Did they forbid ye to sow, or to 
reap, or to gather into barns? Did they re- 
mind ye that your heavenly father, who takes 
thought for the lilies of the valley and the grass 
of the field, will much more take thought for 
you ? 








Did they point to the carnal business 









that throngs our streets and crowds our market 
place, and remind ye that it is but the service 
of Mammon ? then bid ye choose between the 
two masters, God and Mammon—between the 
two inheritances, this world and another ? Did 
they expose to you the idle folly—the wicked- 
ness of halting between two opinions? Did 
they bid ye draw the great line and take sides 
—for time, or for eternity ? In a word, when 
they claimed your gifts, your thoughts, and your 
exertions, did they demand—as duty and con- 
sistency bade them demand—THE WHOLE ? 
Dared they demand it? Dared they do their 
duty ? Dared they be consistent ? 

In one sense they surely dared. The law 
permitted it They might have spoken, as ho- 
nest religionists ought ; and there is no statute 
in our land that would have punished their con- 
sistency. But publick opinion was there—she 
that reigns in the temple of religion, as in the 
mart of commerce. The minister of religion 
felt, even in his own sanctuary, that honestly to 
claim his acknowledged rights and his consist- 
ent privileges, was to risk his power and his 
popularity. He claimed them not. He bowed 
to publick opinion, and sacrificed consistency. 

Truly, publick opinion is a wayward child, 
even to her favourite orthudoxy—she, whom 
she supports with money and influence—she, 
whose saintly credentials she has signed and re- 
cognized—she, whose faults she overlooks, and 
whose very follies she praises—even to this in- 
dulged favourite, to whom she accords every 
other privilege, she will not permit consistency. 
Little wonder, then, that what she refuses even 
to favored orthodoxy, she will not permit to 
neglected scepticism. 

The sceptick’s duty is plain and simple. 
Knowing this world only he turns his thoughts 
and talents to examine its capabilities and im- 
prove its condition. Professing no power to 
save immortal souls, he turns his attention to 
the melioration of man’s temporal condition. 
He labours for food and raiment, because he 
believes not the promise that if he seek the 














































kingdom of G] and his righteousness, all these 
things will be added to him. He sows and a 
reaps, and gathers into barns, because though ha 
the fowls of the air live without industry, he it: 
is not a fowlof the air and cannot exist as they oo 
do. He prizes earthly affections, because he 

knows uo holier source of happiness. He re- = 
spects earthly virtues, because he conceives of hil 
no greater. He is not a restless wanderer here pri 
but a permanent inhabitant ; and, as such, he gry 
is encouraged to make permanent improve- det 
ments; he takes pleasure in putting in order Th 
and adorning his worldly inheritance, even for wh 
the short period of eighty or one hundred years ; all) 
seeing that whether long or short, it is all he by 
has to provide for. If he succeedin rendering J gay 
earth happy, and if he can increase the intelli- J ang 
gence and add to the comforts of his fellows sce] 








here, he is pleased and contented ; because he 
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locks no farther. He tests the virtue or vice of 
actions, not by their efficacy in working out 
eternal salvation, but by their temporal effects 
on the minds and bodies of men and women. 
That which brings calm enjoyment to the sen- 
ses and peace to the bosom, he feels to be right; 
that which injures the body or the mind, or 
which disturbs the tranquility of the heart, he 
perceives to be wrong; and he has no other 
standard. He has no after reckoning beyond 
the grave to confuse his temporal calculations. 
His duties are confined to the earth and its in- 
habitants. He never labours for eternity, be- 
cause he knows not how to do so He never 
addresses spirits of the air, nor discusses their 
plans, nor imagines their pleasure ; because he 
has never seen, and is not acquainted with 
them. 

It might seem that in the case of a cgeed so 
simple and unassuming as this, there was 
scarely a pretence for the interference of pub- 
lick opinion. And, if scepticism had been as 
great a favourite as orthodoxy, she would pro- 
bably have been permitted to be cansistent to 
her creed, without remark or molestation. As 
it is, however, the very diffidence of the scep- 
tick, in the absence of other cause for accusa- 
tion, is brought up in judgement against him. 
It is in vain he acknowledges his ignorance and 
incapacity on spiritual subjects; it is vain he con- 
fesses, that if others have been made the eonfi- 
dants of a great immaterial spirit, he has not 
been so fortunate ; and that, if to others heaven- 
ly secrets have been revealed, from him they 
have been hidden. His very modesty is con- 
strued into a crime ; and public opinion plainly 
tells him, that, whether spiritually short sight- 
ed or not, if he cannot see as far as his neigh- 
bours, he incurs God’s penalty and man’s dis- 
pleasure. 

Man’s legal penalty, indeed, he no longer in- 
curs. There are no burnings for heresy in this 
country, nor even a thumbscrew to constrain 
belief ; our declaration of independence provi- 
ded against that. Heterodox free enquiry lives 
and thrives, even under the very eye of ortho- 
doxy ; and incurs neither prosecution nor pen- 
alty. But that is not the fault of public opin- 
ion. She has done what she could to prevent 
it; and if she failed, it was because the power, 
and not because the will, was found wanting. 

Thus, to the zealous religionist and to the 
unassuming seeptic, consistency is equally pro- 
hibited. Neither may freely follow up their 
principles without incurring whatever her an- 
gry caprice can effect against them. Either, in- 
deed, may escape the thraldom, if they will. 
The servant of the temple might demand all to 
which his sacred character (if it be sacred at 
all) entitles him. But both alike incur danger 
by such consistent honesty ; the religionist, 
danger of forfeiting his station and influence, 
and of being called a mad enthusiast ; and the 
sceptic, danger of loosing his livelihood, and of 
heing called a child of the devil. 





We have an answer, then, to the fist clause 
of our question ; “‘ Does custom command us {o 
be inconsistent ?”” She does; most positively ; 
most imperatively. Be we infidels, or be we 
believers, she equally commands it ; and, if we 
are consistent, it is in open defiance of her pro- 
hibition. 

For the second clause of the question, “ must 
we obey the command ?” itis not so easily an- 
swered. It cannot be answered, by one man 
or woman for another. Each must count the 
cost, and draw the line for himself. 

Some men depend upon public opinion for 
the bread they eat ; and men cannot live with- 
out bread. Some have families which they 
cannot support without public opinion’s assist- 
ance ; and a man may not stand by and see his 
children starve. Some are constrained to si- 
lence, or to deceit, by less honest and urgent 
motives. ‘They have a certain rank to sustain 
in society, and public opinion must aid them to 
sustain it. They have an office to obtain, and 
public opinion must give them her votes. Or, 
perhaps, they like crowded balls and fashiona- 
ble parties, and public opinion must help to fill 
them. Or, they like a quiet life and an unim- 
peached reputation, and would fain bribe pub- 
lic opinion to let them alone. 

Under these circumstances, each must judge 
for himself. Each must weigh the cost against 
the good to be purchased ; and decide whether 
he will make the purchase or not. A clear 
conscience is an excellant thing; but then the 
price! Men must live, and men like to live 
well. 

Yet, to those who are willing to sacrifice 
something for a great and good object, and to 
barter riches and popularity for moral inde- 
pendence—to them I would, in conclusion, ad- 
dress a few words. 

If any change for the better is to be made, 
it must have acommencement. If any abuses 
are to be reformed, somebody must begin the 
reform. If publick opinion,when unjust and im- 
moral in her dictates, is not to be obeyed, some 
one must venture the disobedience. If it is to 
become fashionable to be consistent, some one 
must set the fashion. In short, if the work of 
human independence is to go on, we must be 
up and doing. 

Let us bestir ourselves, then. Let us be 
bold, be active. Let ugobey not the self con- 
stituted power of a capitous dictator, but the 
honest monitor within out own breast. Let us 
not fear to be called, nor even to he thought, re- 
ligious enthusiasts or irreligious hereticks ; but. 
let us fear to be deceitful or depraved, in word 
or action. While we insult not public opinion, 
neither let us cringe to her. Let us yield obe-. 
dience only when we can yield respect. Let 
us submit, only when reason and virtue approve 
the submission. 

Thus shall public opinion learn, that if she 
will reign at all, it must be as a reasonable te- 
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gislator, not as a wilful mistress. And we shall 
ebtain, in very deed, for ourselves and our de- 
scendants, those costly rights which, first asser- 
ted on the great day of our independence, and 
‘dearly purehased with danger and blood, are 
yet at this hour capriciously denied to us, their | 
legitimate possessors. 
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*¢ EARNESTLY CUNTEND FOR THS FAITH’.”’ 


W. I. REESE. 

On another page will be found a second letter from 
this esteemed brother in the ministry—and we congra- 
tulate our readers on the amicable and speedy conclu- 
sion to which this controversy is likely to be brought. 
Mr. R. says our reply to his letter “is, for the most 
part, satisfactory, at least so far as to answer every im- 
portant object.” He says he is satisfied that we believe 
in the existence of God as revealed in the scriptures 
and in the Gospel of Christ.” This he also “ adds is 
enough.” We have thes so far as he is concerned re- 
deemed our pledge. 

Mr. R. intimates he considered some parts of our 
reply “ bitter,” and that we indulged in “ personal re- 
flections.” He may be right. We have a little teo 
much of the priest hanging arcund.us to be always as 
liberal as we wish. But Br. Reese is assured, if our 
letter contained ought of bitterness or personal invec- 
tive, it was not intended. We did indeed intimate 
that it was possible personal feelings might have dic- 
tated the letter to which we replied, for such was our 
belief. Wecould mention a long train of circumstan- 
ces which led us almost irresistibly to that conclusion. 
But we forbear. The frankness of this second letter 
has given us pleasure by fully removing that illusion 
and by convineing us he was actuated by purer mo- 








tives, motives in themselves perfectly just. 

About what he says we told him were once our sen- 
timents, we can only reply, it has escaped our recol- 
lection as well as a great many other things which we 
have been accused of saying during the period to which 
he alludes. 

The Editor will assure Mr. Reese, he never was, to 
his knowledge an avowed Atheist, nor to his recollec 
tion has he ever told any one any thing from which he 
could infer it. There was a period in his youth, when 
pursuing his studies that he doubted the existence of 
God, and those doubts would sti] remain, were he con- 
vineed no revelation fromf’God to man, had ever been 
made. Though it is admitted nature, with few ex- 
ceptions, presents the phenomena we might suppose it 
would have presented hadfit been the work of an in- 
telligent Being, yet the real philosopher asks some- 
thing more than this conjecture to afford just grounds 

* of faith. 

The Christian contemplates nature, as the work of 
an intelligent, all powerfal and benevolent Being.— 
Whatever he sees serves to illustrate the attributes of 
this Being and lead the soul to worship and adore.— 

The philosopher looks on nature asa collection, or 


certain by experiment and observation of what chan- 
ges,whether in reference to time or to space, these are 
susceptible, or what change they do actaally undergo. 
He attempts to account for nothing, he labours to ex- 
plain nothing, his province is to tell us the things 
which afe, and how these things ean be made subser- 
vient to human preservation and human felicity-—such 
is the Christian, such is the philosopher, the editor of 
the Gospel Advocate has laboured to unite the two 
characters, 

Mi. R. thinks we are not sufficiently reverent, that 
we make light of sacred things. Our lamp is not a 
“haman skull” nor do we live constantly among 
tombs. We respect every one’s feelings, but as we 
are not conscious of having trifled with things holy 
we can promise on this point no reformation, 

Phrenologists have never becn able to discover, on 
our head, any remarkable bump for reverence, and 
we are perfectly willing to admit we are not over and 
above stocked with that virtue. We like to call things 
by right names, and have yet to learn that in order to 
be religious we must draw down our face and twist 
our mouth ott of its proper shape, whenever we pro- 
nounce the name of our Creator, Somebody said, (a 
certain French Duke we believe) that * gravily is a 
mysterious garb invented to cover the deformity of 
the heart,” and in ninety nine cases out of a hundred 
the remark will prove true. We duly appreciate 
friend Reese’s gravity, but do not wish to doom a fel- 
low being to hell because he sometimes smiles. We 
are sufficiently wretched, and Heaven forbid we should 
rail at one, who is fortunate enough to forget his suf- 
ferings, and who has philosophy enough to smile in 
the midst of his cares and anxieties. 

Mr. Reese says we misrepresented him in one par- 
ticular. We must plead guilty, but in palliation of 
our crime,alledge that inan article of his, Gospel Adv. 
Vol. 5. page 58, we found the sentiment which we as- 
cribed to him. In this article we discovered no limi- 
tation, and we were so deeply impressed with the gra- 
vity of the writer that wedeemed ourselves too fight to 
read further. Consequently we had never read the 
second article, where we find the limitation expressed 
in dae form. Br. Reese will pardon us It was all 
owing to the great weght of his articles which so over- 
powered our mercurial spirits, that we could never 
read them without an intolerable propensity to drow- 
sinets. The artieles of brother Reese to which we 
allude are, however, really excellent, and from a peru- 
sal of them, which we have effected with no less plea- 
sure than profit, we are satisfied of their orthodoxy and 
are convinced our former opinions respecting the merit 
and sentiments of the articles, were drawn from too 
slight an acquaintance with what he had written. We 
shall study to avoid such errours in future. 

We now dismiss this subject returning our sincere 
thanks to Mr. Reese for the trouble he has taken to 
enlighten our readers. We entreat him to keep an 
eye on us, whenever we wander, he will please signity 
it not only to ourself but to eur readers, We thank 
him for his kindness. We think the controversy will 
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correctly our sentiments, and we are happy to find 
some of our suspicions respecting brother Reese, were 
unjast tohim. The cloud of scepticism which was 
supposed to hang over the Gospel Advocate is dispell- 
ed, We can now breathe freely and we hope we shall 
enjoy the blessings of the sun of peace. 

We have no enmity to any one of the human family, 
and we heed not the abuse they may fling upon us. 
We have embarked in the search after truth, in the at- 
tempt to emancipate the human family. We regret 
the partners of the voyage should find cause to contend 
angrily with each other. We have ut times felt alone. 
We have had not only to struggle with the enemy of 
our common cause but with those who should have 
held up our bands. Yet we have not been alone. We 
have warm friends and they are namerous—f-iends 
who would not say to the active mind in pursuit of 
truth, “ Hitherto shalg thou come but no further.” It 
is on these we rely. Proffering brotherly love to all 
we shall bow implicitly to none. Charitable to all 
sects we disclaim the membership of any, williug to 
learn from all we shall always abide our own judge- 
ment. Eprror. 


REVIEW OF AMICUS, NO. 3. 

In the present number of our paper, will be 
found a fourth communication from Amicus. It 
contains not many good things, nor many bad 
things. Its subject matter is trifling and the 
words, in which it is expressed, are indiffer- 
ently enough thrown together. It would have 


been published and passed by without notice, 
had not the writer, eeperting his opponent was 
eld 


about to leave the field, assumed a degree of 
courage very unbecoming a young priest in dis- 
guise. 

We never assumed a warlike aspect. The 
remarks of ours, which seem te have given 
new life to Amicus, were founded upon the 
fact, that we had many subjects to treat, and 
that we did not choose to waste many words 
with a writer, who could have little success in 
making proselytes, and who could not be re- 
futed until he advanced some position tangible 
to the mind. Our columns were open to his 
productions, for, although he was generally 
vague and net unfrequently erroneous, his ar- 
ticles contained many things, and as we 
considered him a young writer, and partly op- 
posed to us, we were willing to encourage him 
what we could. 

But he now manifests a disposition to brand 
us recreant, declares we are no true knight, &c. 
We have little of the spirit or the language of 
the chivalrick ages, and if we had, it has not 
yet appeared that we should receive any pe- 
culiar honour or lasting fame from an encoun- 
ter with Amicus. We profess little acquaint- 
ance with the arms of the tournement, and 
though we would never refuse a courteous cha- 
lenge from a knight and true, we shall 
not regard with particular attention him who 
evidently bas only one spur to his heels. Ami- 


a 





cus should know it is no part of a true knight 
to exult over his fallen opponent ; and certain- 
ly, it seems very awkward in him to reserve 
the exhibition of his prowess, until his oppo- 
nent, waiting in vain for the attack, retires in 
disgust from the lists. Let our Sir Knight In- 
cognito reflect, it may be time to grant quarters 
when his opponent shall ask, and soon enough » 
to boast of victory when to the poignard of mer- 
cy he yields himself vanquished. 

The remainder of his article does not merit 
areply. ‘The couclusions, he has drawn from 
our reasoning, @re unwarranted, and, if war- 
ranted, avail him nothing until he shows Faith 
may not be exercised in apother world as well 
asin this. If he does not believe the means 
of holiness are confined to this life, and he in- 
timates he does not, he must admit the Gospel 
can be efficacious after death as well as before, 
unless indeed, he sapposes there are other 
means than those in the Gospel by which we 
can be made holy. But this he denies. There 
is no other name, he contends by which men 
can be saved, and he has proved himself priest, 
in sentiment at least, by bis pious warning to 
us not to expect happiness from any other than 
the “‘ Dear Redeemer.” Let him solve the 
difficulty for himself. ; 

He has his hobby, imputed righteousness ; 
perhaps he may become righteous, if some oth- 
er being’s righteousness be imputed to him.— 
We wish to have some righteousness of our 
own. We consider the Gospel designed, not 
to make another’s righteousness answer instead 
of ours, but to make us righteous; and we 
think it will eventually make all righteous. If 
Amicus considers us wrong, let his objections 
come in a tangible shape and if we do not 
meet him “ boldly and bravely” then let him 
brand us recreant. Come forth Sir Knight, 
prove your courage, let us know with what skill 
you can “ break a lance or wield a sword.” 


CHURCH AND STATE.—NO. 4. 

But few facts are required to establish what 
has been asserted respecting the disposition of 
the clergy. If they are suspected of aiming 
at the supreme control of all matters, wheth- 
er of church or state, a slight view of their 

rofession will render it impossible to se 
this disposition from their - views and feel. 
ings in reference to their duty. 

The clerical office is different in kind from 
all others. The clergyman does not receive 
his appointment from man ; he bows to no ha- 
man tribupal; he acknowledges no human 
laws as equal to those he is entrusted to en- 
force : ple the appointment of the Al- 
mighty as the warrant of his authority, he 
holds, as he imagines, the laws of God—laws 
which all earth and all heaven are bound to 
obey. He stands commissioned from the court 
of heaven--e court to which all earthly courts 
must bow. Plaeed thus high above all human 
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authority, all civil governments must be the 
ministers of his will; aud all kings, rulers and 
magistrates, must be his waiting boys. 

The clergyman fancies himself the ambassa= 
dor of God; clothed with divine authority, he 
comes wrapt in the dignity of heaven; he 
claims.all the submission due to the majesty 
of his master, and all the attention and defer- 
ence due to the sacredness and the high im- 
portance of his mission. He comes not to ne- 
gociate peace between contending rivals, but, 
as the minister of the lawful sovereign who 
has regained his throne, to proclaim terms to 
defeated rebels; uot to persuade, but to com- 
mand them to ground the weapons of their re- 
bellion and to return to their duty; to submit 
themselves to their rightful sovereign against 
whom they had rebelled. 

He considers all men in « state of rebellion, 
and that they must support the church of God 
before they can be treated as lawful subjects. 
His message is—“‘ Children of men! hear the 
words of the Almighty King. You have re- 
belled against your sovereign, you have leagued 
with his enemies, you have attempted to wrest 
from his hand the sceptre of command, you 
have laboured to dethrone him, and you have 
trampled his laws under your feet. Inethis 
state of rebellion you are entitled tono mercy, 
are deserving no compassion. But the King, 
your legitimate sovereign, is no tyrant. He 
has declared your death, but he will spare you 
if you will submit; if you accept the offers 
he makes, you are reprieved—you are par- 
doned. ‘Throw down your arms ; trust your- 
self to his merey ; support the church which 
he has planted as a rallying point for all who 
will return to their duty, and all shall be well ; 
flock to this standard, the standard of the right- 
ful Lord and of the true God, and your rebel- 


lion shall be forgotten, your sins blotted out.” 


From this message, which every clergyman 
feels himself commissioned to deliver, it is ev- 
ident that to support the church is the duty of 
all, as the only sure test of their obedience to 
God. From this we learn that the church is 
deemed superiour to the state, and certainly 
its officers superiour to the officers of civil go- 
vernment. All are bound to obey God, rulers 
as well as people: to obey God, we must sup- 
port the church ; and asthe clergy are the offi- 
cers of the church, as they are the ministers 
of God, the interpreters of his will, the ones 
he makes use of in his intercourse with the 
human family, therefore, by a slight change of 
terms, the whole comes to this conclusion ;--to 
obey God is to support the church ; to obey, 
or to support the church, is to consult the will 
of the clergy, and to yield implicit obedience 
to their commands. 

Such is the dignity and high authority with 


which the clergyman fancies himself clothed,, 


that it is impossible he should deem it proper 
for him to sanction the measures adopted by a 





rebel government, and in his estimation every 
government is rebellious that does not support 
what he believes the cause of God. With 
these feelings, can he deem it wrong to advise 
those rebel governours or rulers of their duty ? 
or compel them to perform it, when they will 
not be persuaded ? Certainly not. He is ap- 
pointed God’s vicegerent on earth; it is his 
duty to be faithful to his master, and he would 
feel self-condemned should he neglect to make 
governments as well as people obey the will 
of heaven. 

And why should it be considered strange 
that clergymen should have the disposition 
with which they are charged, when the very 
warrant they plead, when the charter of their 
order imperiously requires them to exercise 
it? It would be strange, indeed, if the confi- 
dants of the Almighty, persons acquainted 
even with his secret will—individuals whom 
he has called and qualified with the effusion 
of his spirit to lead men to heaven, and to be 
the instruments of their eternal salvation—it 
would be strange, indeed, that they should 
have no desire to direct us in our duty here, 
and instratt us in what relates to this world as 
well as what relates to another ; and it might 
seem strange we should distrust those who en- 
joy the contidence of the Omniscient God, or 
that we should obey them less in reference to 
time than to eternity. 

The message of the clergyman has been 
stated ; let it be more particularly examined. 
According to all his preaching, the first duty 
of the people is to “seek the kingdom of 
God.” This, by a liberal translation, is the 
“church militant.” The people must take 
litte thought for this world-—they must fix 
their thoughts on eternity—remember this is 
not their abiding place, that there is in eter- 
nity a blest city, and that it should be their 
principal object to enquire by what means 
they can receive, in that happy place, a man- 
sion of felicity for themselves. Towards this 
object, as the magnet of the soul, it is said ev- 
ery desire should point; and to gain it, no 
sacrifice should be deemed too great—no, not 
the loss of a right eye, a right hand, or even 
of life itself. 

As the means to gain this, every body knows, 
the church must be supported. This being 
the temple of God, whatever gift made to it, 
whatever obedience is paid to its mandates, 
God accepts as if done to himself, and will 
amply reward us for it in the eternal world. 
It is therefore we are commanded to support 
the church. It is the visible glory of God; 
by supporting it we glorify God. Hence it is, 
we are to give to the church, and to give as 
we Shall wish we had given when we come to 
die. Hence the frequency with which the 
clergy dwell on this theme ; and hence, too, 
the liberality which the pious, and the devout, 
and the sinner, about to die, anxious to atone 
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for a misspent life, manifest in their donations. 
For the whole of man’s duty may be summed 
up in a word, “ support the church.” 

But this duty is binding on men in their col- 
lective as well as in their individual capacity ; 
on rulers as well as upon the ruled; upon all 
in authority, as well as upon those who must 
obey : and as all authority is from God, and 
as all rulers hold their power as a trust from 
him, they are bound to exercise it according 
to his will, to use all for his glory. Now, as 
the clergy are the appointed interpreters of the 
divine will, and as they claim to be sole di- 
rectors in all matters relating to his glory, the 
whole resolves itself into this conclusion ;— 
‘¢ All rulers are bound to obey what the clergy 
tell them is the will of God, and to do what 
they declare will be for his giory.” 

Hence it is easy to perceive that the ,pro- 
fession of the clergy naturally generates the 
disposition with which they are charged ; and 
it requires no peculiar intellectual acuteness 
to discover that when a clergyman has a selfish 
or ambitious spirit, he may hide under the 
duties of his profession the worst and the most 
dangerous designs. It has already been shown 
that the clergy have never been wanting in the 
disposition to make the sanctity of their pro- 
fession subservient to individual aggrandize- 
ment; and it seems proper they should exhib- 
it strong proofs of a reformation, before they 
can make the judicious believe they will not 
conduct in the same manner again. If honest 
in his profession, the priest must have the dis- 
position with which he is charged: he cannot 
think it wrong for him to coutrol civil govern- 
ment, for he is above it, and the glory of God 
requires him to do it; if dishonest, nothing 
better can be expected, and none who have 
any discernment will consider themselves 
more safe. 

Such cre the clergy, such their profession : 
let their conduct now pass in review. The 


priesthood—years of great activity, of great 
mental agitation—years replete with danger, 
and it is hoped they will not prove barren of 
instruction. Every engine seems to have been 
put in motion ; every machine which clerical 
ingenuity could construct has been put in ope- 
ration ; and every method which could rein- 
state the clergy in their lost possessions, and 
re-establish an odious hierarchy, degrading to 
the name of religion, and disgraceful to the 


with no small success. 

It will be unnecessary to run over all their 
arts and machinations. As one proof of their 
wishes, and strongly presumptive of their de- 
signs, our readers are referred to a CIRCULAR 
which the orthodox handed round among those 
of their own stamp. It is three or four years 
since it found its way into the publick jour- 





of dispute. 
it, and. they have never, to our knowledge, 
denied it. A few extracts will show its spirit 
and its object. 

After touching lightly upon the apparent 
union which then existed among several de- 
nominations of christians, upon the brotherly 
love, upon the awakened zeal and extended 
religious impressions occasioned by Theologi- 
cal Seminaries, Bible, Missionary, and Tract 
Societies, and the probable biessings whicls 
were to flow from the establishment of the 
National Tract Society at New-York, under- 
the united care and superintendence of the 
most distinguished clergy of various denomi- 
nations, it proceeds: 

“From this view of sentiment and feeling, 
Students of different persuasions can meet and 
read the same same religious authors, in the 
same Institutions, under the same Professors 
for the acquisition of Theological knowledge. 
Thus, while errours and corruptions are de- 
tected and exposed, will correct and orthodox 
religious sentiments be promulgated and de- 
fended by learned Students employed in the 
same holy and divine calling, for one common 
purpose. It is by these means, we see so ma- 
ny of our first men becoming converts, more 
and more to the Christian faith, and devoted 
to the interests of Bible, Missionary, and 
Tzact Societies. At the seat of the General 
Government, we see Congress electing Cha 
lains in rotation, to offer up prayers for the 
success of their deliberations. While we wit- 
ness such concert among the higher orders of 
society, as to religious worship, with a favour- 
able disposition to the distribution of Reli- 
gious Tracts, properly composed, we have a 
good right to conclude it will issue in a wise 
National Creed, and that the most pious and 
cnlightened menin our country will see the im- 
propriety of sending out Missionaries and Di- 
vines to preach the Word of Life with discor- 
dant and conflicting views.” 

“‘ This pious unanimity and zeal will be apt 
to produce its own temporal reward. See the 
want of it in the late war, when the influence 
of many disaffected Clergymen was powerful- 
ly and successfully exerted to paralyze the en- 
ergy and operations of government. They 
were not then allowed to feel and enjoy the 
benefits which their religious labours might 
confer on their country. Since, their station 
has become more respected ;—the most respec- 
table layman feels himself honoured to join 
the Presbyterian and Baptist, the Episcopalian 
and Methodist, assembled together to delibe- 
rate on the best means which their joint coun- 
cils may suggest for the extension of religious 
knowledge. The Clerical robe is becoming 
less the theme of scoffers, and more and more 
a proud and»honourable badge to him, who, 





nals, and we are satisfied its authenticity is 





for his Theological attainments is entitled to it. 
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«By enlisting moral and religious, and con- 
sequently numerical force, in the cause of Re- 
ligion, all the opposition of infidelity will be 
borne down and overpowered. Until those 
collisions and conflicts of opinion, growing out 
of the same Christian belief, shall be annihi- 
lated or greatly abated, our country, in times 
of distress and danger may be divided and dis- 
tracted by religious feuds and quarrels. The 
business of Government ought, as much as 
possible, and may be practicable, to produce 
unanimity and concord, both in our civil and 
religious institutions. 

¢ As sure as the force of circumstances pro- 
duces order and system in the world, and as 
sure as there is a tendency and gravitation in 
natural and physical bodies towards each oth- 
er, so sure, in the moral and religious world, 
will the lesser bodies or sects be attracted to 
the largest. Among refractory and apostate 
spirits, opposition may be expected, but it will 
be made to yield to the power and influence of 
evangelical truth. 

‘“‘ A reference to the state of Christianity in 
England, furnishes an ample solution to this 
position. A great majority of the people there 
are reconciled to the established order, and 
unite in giving their support to the State. I 
do not say this beeause I am an Episcopalian, 
for I am not; but to enforce the necessity of 
unanimity in the prevailing religion of the 
State ; or, of making it National in its form, 
tendency, and operation ; since that may be 
eonsidered orthodox, which has the most a4- 


herents, who are made so by birth, education, | 


or accident ; as each sect pretends, from Scrip- 
tuge, to derive proof to its system. It is the 
force of circumstances we have been speaking 
of, which has produced the established reli- 
gion of England—the choice of its people, 
and which is necessary toits peace—the secu- 
rity of the Government, and the strength of 
the nation. 

“ What a beneficial influence would it have 
on publick sentiment and feeling, if the index 
of its character should be distinguished by a 
more national costume, which would be solemn 
and imposing, and such as would secure to the 
sacerdotal character that reverence which is 
due to it. The emblems of worship, proper- 
ly prepared and arranged, and approved of by 
a majority of the nation, might be made to 
correspond with it in other respects. Will it 
be believed, that thus qualified, any of the 
leading sects of this country would repel the 
sanction of the government if otfered to them? 
Are the professors of worship in England to 
be, and would those in this country, preferring 
a different mode, be consigned to perdition for 
differing from each other ? 

“ From what has been said we may ration- 
ally conclude, that a zealous co-operation a- 
mong the most respectable retigious sects in 
our country, is tending to a consolidation, in 
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the principles, doctrines, and forms of wor- 
ship, so desirable to every true Christian, and 
which may eventually bring about a Conven- 
tional arrangement as to a settled form. These 
anticipations may be further realized, in secur- 
ing from Congress an appropriation of @ por- 
tion of the publick lands, to a limited, and yet 
sufficient number of the Clergy, and for a well 
defined course of Education. This is pros- 
pective, and those who are fastidious about it, 
may gradually sacrifice their prejudices and 
scruples, which will be likely to be dissipated 
by the light of religious knowledge, on the al- 
tar of harmony and concord.” 

















ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
AMICUS versus EDITOR, No. 4. 
Mr. Epitor :—Your review of my third 
Epistle I have noticed, and I perceive as I an- 


















































ticipated (if I be competent to judge discreet- 
ly) that some of those apparent differences of ; 
opinion which exist between us, consist more ; 
in name than nature. But notwithstanding we f 
agree in some abstract principles, yet there ‘ 
seems to be a division in our deductions, and ‘ 
also in our conceptions cf other things. -I have 
expressed my views concerning some subjects f 
and have given some of my reasons for em- pe 
bracing these opinions. You have endeavour- a 
ed to show their fallacy, and to rear an edifice be 
more permanent by establishing another sys- fi 
tem of ethicks, giving the reasons for imbibing js 
such ideas. 1 have examined by analysis their N 
| properties, and the result of our investigations lie 
| are before each other and before the publick, Li 
therefore as the size of your publication will fre 
| scarcely suffer us to enter into detail—as we es 
| speak as unto wise men who will judiciously i 
| judge of the propriety of our argumentations, § .,, 
perhaps it will be well for us to follow out each we 
others concatenation of reasoning (leaving it § 
for the residue to do likewise) in all their dif- pre 
| ferent bearings, compare the same with our ? 
| own schemes, and if we be capable of eer re 
| ing the truth (as you would have us believe) § 
| from that determine which is the most congru- § ;... 
ous, philosophical and logical. Yo 
As you appear to feel disposed to withdraw & ,.., 
| from the field of action for the present and to & ,,. 
' suspend our controversial disputation concern- pro 
| ing the doctrine of imputed righteousness, in ot- (4), 
| der to preserve a fire until some future period, fF ;;., 
| when probably you expect it will be salutary § ,,,,,, 
| in doing greater execution than at this juncture, # ,, yn 
I shall make no objections to waiting your time, logii 
, choosing rather to break a lance with the § }., 
| Knight who, being prepared for the conflict, § ,,... 
| boldly and bravely, defends himself, than one § ,,.,,, 
| who is destitute of armour and flies before the FF o.4:, 
shaft crying for quarters, or one that is compel- FF oy } 
| ed reluctantly to wield his sword against his § 1h. , 
| antagonist. hene 
Although several of your paragraphs vary enter 








i from what I conceive to be pure unadulterated 
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truth, yet as the subjects therein contained 


have been partially discussed, I would pass 
over your review without comment leaving it 
for your readers to judge of its merits and turn 
my attention to some other subject which de- 
mands observation and inspection, were it not 
for your misapprehension of my logick. While 
reasoning, you will discover that I am not ha- 
bitaated to draw conclusions without premises, 
save in laying down principles that are self 
evident truths, for I would not beg the ques- 
tion at issue, by taking certain positions, which 
remain to be proved. I would therefore ap 


. . 1 
prise you that my asseverations are generally | 
the product of enquiry or the result of a logical | 


| your pledge. 


induction. 

You enquire “ how I know the means of ho- 
liness do not extend beyond this life ?” I an- 
swer. 
it is a conspicuous article of my faith, but be- 
cause it was a natural inference drawn from 
certain premises which you had laid down as 
fundamental principles, and was used by way 
of argument to show the absurdity of your 
scheme, though I do not deny the truth of the 


proposition. Now observe you remark in your | 


Review No. 1, that “ Christ’s life, preaching, 
suffering, death and resurrection when believ- 
ed is calculated to produce righteousness in us, 
and that faith is the moving cause of our justi 

lication beceuse it is a means and some say the 
only means of producing moral goodness.”— 
Now if | understand your sentiments you be- 
lieve that the salvation obtained through our 
Lord Jesus Christ consists in a deliverance 
from every evil propensity and the dark envi- 
rons of sin with all its deleterious effects, which 
is synonymous with possessing a heart void of 
moral depravity and a disposition inclined to 
moral goodness. But what will affect this sal- 
vation ? You say a belief in Christ’s life, 
preaching, suffering, death and resurrection. 
[ask does faith or belief extend beyond the 
shores of mortelity ! Will not there be on the 
glorious morning of the resurrection a sudden 
transition from faith to reality ? But further, 
You observe in a manner as yielding conces- 
sion to the proposition, that some say the ONLY 
means of justification consists in faith, for faith 
produces moral goodness, or in other words, 
(that there may, be no opportunity for sophis- 
tical remarks,) the ONLY means of producing 
moral goodness, which we shall see are syno- 
nymous in your chain of reasoning. Let this 
logick be reduced to order and see what will 
be the result. Without holiness or moral! good- 
ness none can be justified, for-'God will pro- 
nounce none just until they are just. Justifi- 
cation is necessary to salvation ; therefore with- 
out holiness no man can be saved. Faith is 
the ONLY means of producing moral goodness ; 
hence without faith none can become good nor 
enter into rest. Faith, being the “ substance 
of things not seen and the evidence of things 





This allegation was not made because | 
| that you believed that faith was a “ means and 
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hoped for,” cannot extend beyond this lifé.— 


Therefore the means of producing moral good- 
ness, or the means of holiness must be confined 
and limited to earth. Now inasmuch as all do 
not have faith, “ the moving cause of our justi- 
fication’”’”—as all do not become holy through 
the means adopted, how can all become just ? 
These are and were my conclusions drawn 
from your premises, See.my quotation in the 
3d Letter. And if you now ask how 1 know 
the means of holiness are limited to ‘this life ? 
The answer is before you, because it agrees 
with your own aliegations and acknowledge- 
ments, which I do not at present say are illogi- 
cal. You will have the goodness to redeem 


But in order to liberate yourself from this 


| dilemma and maintaia your favourite tenet, af- 


ter having stated positively and unequivocally, 


as some say, (virtually giving your assent) the 
only means of producing moral goodness, you 
affirm it to be your opinion that the means of 
holiness extend beyond this sublunary world. 
But how will ye reconcile this declaration with 
the observations ? Will ye say that faith is em- 
ployed in another world to bring souls to God ? 
This will remain for you to prove. But since 
you have given some reasons for believing the 
means of salvation or deliverance from sin do 
reach beyond this existence it may be prepee 
to notice some of the most prominent. You 
ask, “ will God ever place his own offspring 
beyond the reach of holiness ?” -This will be 
attended to when you have proved that “ faith 
the ONLY means of producing” holiness extend 
into another world, or when you have made it 
appear obvious that other means are employed. 
You ask further, “ Will an infinitely good God 
place those be has commanded to be righteous 
in a situation where they must eternally remain 
unrighteous.” The strength of the argumert 
contained in this interrogation, I apprehend is 
this. Would a God consistently good command 
his intelligent offspring to be holy and perfect, 
and then situate them where they’can never 
obey the requirement ? This apparent incon- 
sistency may be readily obviated by consider- 
ing, 1st. That the law is only binding on a man 
while he tiveth. 2d. That God will not prope} 
them to be holy by changing his moral govern- 
ment from persuasive to compulsive. 3d. That 
the creature will have no disposition to assimi- 
late to the moraf pertections of the Deity. You 
enquire again, “‘ Will he who delights in good- 
ness ever prevent his own offspring from grow- 
ing better?” Too this question the above con- 
siderations are applicabie, for by them we per- 
ceive that God will not prevent his children, 
from making improvements in their moral con- 
dition as well as in the expansion of the intel- 
lect and cultivation of the mind, neither does it 
argue that God will enforce them to grow wiser 
and better,—to progress in knowledge~or live 
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godly. But you enquire, “‘ Who dare say Je- 
sus may not be as efficient to save after death 
as before ?”? This question may as well be dis- 
cussed and answered, when you have redeem- 
ed your pledge, showing when and how, by 
whom and by what means all are made holy. 
You say, although “ there is no other name 
given under heaven whereby we can be saved 
but the name of Jesus Christ” “ yet there may 
be ‘other names in eternity, for under heaven 
merely signifies the earth, during life”.—-O, so- 
phistry where is thy blush! Do ye not per- 
ceive you confine the blessings of the Dear 
Redeemer to this transitory life ?—-Are ye not 
aware of divesting him of his glory and honour, 
by limiting his efficiency and power to things 
of time ? Foreseeing what would be the result 
of such speculstions, in order to maintain one 
prime articie of your faith (viz) that ail will 
be saved and made holy you have resorted to. 
this stratagem ; “‘ I dare not say God has but 
one set of means for our salvation.”” But why 
not? Perhaps it is because you would be re- 
duced to this alternative, either to deny that 
all will become holy, or to yield up your hope 
of salvation. But do you expect to be made 
holy and happy through the instrumentality of 
any other mediator save the Lord’s Christ ? O, 
how vain must be that hope of salvation which 
tests on the visionary conception that there are 
other names in eternity, by which man can be 
redeemed, when there is not so much as an 
intimation of their appointment in all the rev- 
elation of heaven ! “ But you say Christ’s doc- 
trine is the doctrine of life and immortality.” 
I ask by whom and by what means are man- 
kind brought to the possession of life and im- 
mortality! Are all, who become immortal, re> 
deemed from sin and made hely as soon as 
they obtain the inheritance? Do none become 
immortal before they are cleansed from all mo- 
ral polution and moral evil ? Answers to these 
questions will pave the way to the determina- 
tion of Christ’s efficiency of which you speak. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Dear Sir:—I have carefully perused your 
review of my letter, and admire the ingenuity 
you have displayed. Every man should have 
the right to interpret his own language and 
sentiments. Dut without your answer to me 
your real sentiments would have been conceal- 
ed to my understanding, and I believe, to the 
comprehension of many of your readers. This 
being the case, no evil [ apprehend, can arise 
from our correspondence, but rather a good, as 
it has served to develope your meaning, where 
I think a further explanation was absolutely 
necessary. I regret the apparent bitterness in 
parts of your reply, but I can reciprocate all 
the friendship you have expressed towards me 
in your first paragraph. Your answer is, for 
the most part satisfactory, at least so far as to 
answer every impogtant object. I am satisfied 





you. believe in the existence of God, as re- 
vealed in the scriptures, and in the Gospel of 
Christ. This is enough. But I must say to 
you, dear sir, I was not satisfied of this when I 
wrote. And I think you will admit, that, with- 
out the key furnished in your notice of my ob- 


biguous. Your personal reflections I will say 
nothing about—I will say nothing about your 
communication as it respects your faith, but 
what I have said. 

I admit, that your former sentiments furnish 

nothing against your present belief, nor did I 
make the statement for that purpose, but be- 
cause, to me, at the time, they boce a strong 
| resemblance to each other: and if they were 
| really so, I was resolved to know the worst of 
| it and not mince matters. But I probably 
should never have known any thing about 
| your forier :entiments if yor had not told me 
| yourself. But perhaps you had forgotten, that 
| you gave me the information, during our ab- 
| sence together to the town of M. last fall to at- 
| tend a funeral, in answer to my saying, I could 
not pursuade myself, that there ever was an 
Atheist who was capable of contemplating the 
wonders of nature and of providence. But let 
| that go. 
Ihave always thought well of your talents. 
| But your manner of expressing your ideas 
| manitests so littie respect for the subjects up- 
| on which you write, however sacred, that I be- 
| lieve your labours as an editor, should you 
continue the same course, will never feast the 
| mind of the devout Christian, nor convince a 
single sceptick of the truth of Christianity. I 
feel a glow of friendship towards you and the 
cause in which you profess to be engaged, in 
the freedom I have used respecting the man- 
| ner of your expression. And I shall hope, that 
you will drop that apparent indifference to the 
sensibilities of others, till I see how you treat 
this suggestion of mine. 

I am sorry te see your insinuation, that “ I 
must suppose the spirit by which the apostles 
were inspired was the “ holy doctrine of Christ.” 

t would have been more becoming the philo- 
sopher and the Christian to have stated the case 
as it was, as you probably had the means, and 
| must have known if you had, that you misre- 
presented me. In the original article to which 
you allude, Adv. Vol. 5. p- 58, I have said— 
“6 For undoubtedly the ‘ holy spirit’ mentioned 
in the text (Mott. xii. 31, 32) is the same as 
the spirit (or doctrine) of God, 1 John iv. 1, 2.” 
And in my notice of A’s objections, p. 98,1 
observed : “‘ I have said in my Exposition, that 
the word spirit in the text (i. e. the same text) 
signifies doctrine. By this I did not mean tobe 
understood; that the word has the same meaning 
| in every instance where it occurs, for the case is 
plainly otherwise.” I even devoted a paragraph 
to show my meaning and the distinction I had 
made, all of which vou might have explained. 








jections, many parts of your Essays are am-. 
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For the present I have done. J approve of 
your article so far as 1 felt interested and 
sought information. Let the rest pass. 

Yours, &ce. W. 1. REESE. 





The-following letter may be read as a matter of cu- 
riosity, and perhaps should be handed down to posteri- 
ty that future generations may learn how wise, how far 
advanced in knowledge was a Presbyterian Theolo- 
gical Seminary in the 19th century. We suppress the 
names, for we cannot find it in our heart to bestow as 
much popularity upon the writer as he would neces- 
sarily receive from having his name mentioned as the 
author of so splendid a production, a production which 
would shame a boy ten years old. We shall attempt no 
answer,we will not enter the lists with an ideot or with 
one who is rescued from contempt by the utter insig- 
nificance of his thoughis. Alas for the Auburn Semi- 
nary! Say ye students is this a fair sample of your 
ability ? Ep. 

ArcaptA, July 25th, 1829. 

Brother Brownson, Sir: I send you a com- 
munication sent from the Theological Seminary 
in your village, to a young man in this vicini- 
ty, some time last summer. The young man 
to whom it was sent, was direttly after taken 
sick, and has not been able to attend to the 
correspondence. I saw the letter a few days 
since, and requested a copy with the privilege 
of sending it you. Whether it has passed the 
ordeal of inspection by the Professors or not, 
so as to draw the $20, does not appear from 
any certificates attending it. 

{ therefore send it to you to make what use 
of it you may think proper. If you dare enter 
the field with such a champion, | shall expect 
to hear from it. The chief merit I am able to 
discover in this production is that it came from 
the Theological Seminary. 

Yours, &c. Sam’i A. SKEEL. 


Auburn Theological Seminary, 

July 31st, 1828. 

Sin—While at your house you and I had a 
little conversation about Bible doctrines, and 
differed from each other as much as the inha- 
bitants of heaven differ from those of hell. I 
asked you your opinion concerning the first 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, but did not ob- 
tain it. J now ask it of you and particularly 
of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 10th and 14th verses. The 
universalist believes all are happy, that there 
is no hell after death. Now sir, I will be a 
universalist three or four minutes, this is long 
enough, there is no hell and all mankind from 
Adam to the present time who have died are 
now in heaven with God, and are happy and 
will forever remain so, There never was such 
4 person as Christ, and therefore I do not be- 
leve he or any other person ever died to save 
mankind—talk about being saved it is non- 
sense. Here let me say that my universalist 
brethren are inconsistent with themselves.— 


versalist indeed—and I want all my brethren 
consistent with the doctrine of universal salva- 
tion, depend upon it sir, we shall loose some 
in spite of our teeth, some will go to hell (uni- 
versal salvation notwithstanding.) If we hold 
to the doctrine that Christ died to save us.— 
Now I say there is no hell—and this is a doc- 
trine held by all my brethren, now I ask what 
does Christ save us from? my universalist: 
brethren say that Christ died to save us ; they 
say also that there is no hell, I leave this pe- 
culiar doctrine for you to digest. And now 
after being a strong universalist three or four 
minutes, | declare to you that I will no longer 
hold to this doctrine, and I will give you my 
reasons—it is because this doctrine cannot be 
sustained by the Bible ; and because it suits 
the carnal mind, also because it is repugnant to 
the feelings of every Christian, these reasons 
are sufficient. I do hope sir that you will in- 
westigate this subject and write to me soon. 
Either you or myself are in an errour, and this 
errour is very great. Now, you say I am 
wrong, and I say you are wrong, and therefore 
let us know who isin the wrong way. I am 
willing to exchange a few letters with you on 
those doctrines, and I do most effectionately 
invite a correspondence. I know sirthat I am 
small, but I am willing to stand alone and com- 
bat you and all the universalists this side the 
eternal world. If you are willing to hold a 
correspondence with me, I invite all the help 
you can obtain, and small as I am I will stand 
against them ail. 








We insert the following not because we wish to in- 
jure the reputation of one of the individuals named, 
nor do we it because some words have heretofore pass- 
ed between brother Fisk and ourselves, but merely to 
convince our brethren we have u sectarian spirit in 
our ranks, and that we must expel it if we hope for 
prosperity to our common cause. We must purge out 
the old leaven, we must even anticipate the spirit of 
the new era about to commence.—-Ep. 

Extract of a Letter dated New-York, August 1st,1829. 
“ A singular occurrence has taken place 
here in relation to a contemplated correspon- 
dence with different parts of Europe and A- 
merica, in order to obtain a more general 
knowledge of the progress of liberal princi- 
ples. This grew particularly out of the cir- 
cumstance of the recent publication of Mr. 
Dwight’s Letters from Germany. Pursuant 
to public notice, a meeting was held, when a 
committee of twenty-one persons were appoint- 
ed to draft resolutions, &c. expressive of our 
gratitude at the good news of the progress of 
“liberal christianity” in Germany and else- 
where. At this second meeting these reso- 


lutions were reported and adopted, and the 
Rev. B. Bates was appointed to deliver an ad- 
dress the fourth of July, on the occasion. At 





Now I will go the whole length and be a uni- 





a subsequent meeting it was concluded to print 
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a pamphlet consisting of 32 pages, containing | 
the resolutions, address, extracts from Dwighit’s 
Letters, and such other matters as should be 
thought important. And agreeably to one of 
the resolutions, a committee of foreign and do- 
mestick correspondence was appointed, cousist- 
ing of nine persons. Mr. Thomas, publisher 
of the Gospei Herald, undertook to print 2000 
copies of the Address; &c. of 32 pages each, 
for $60, a considerable portion of which was 
subscribed for at the time by the members of 
the corresponding committee ; and Mr. R. Can- 
field, and Mr. T. Bussing, were appointed a 
committee with him to see the execution of 
the work. Mr. Thomas, however, was taken 
sick, and Mr, Bussing not being able to attend 
to it, the whole was given up to Mr. Canfield. 
Sixteen pages had gone to press, and six oth- 
ers were in type, and every thing going on 
smoothly, when Mr. Fisk returned from Phil. 
adelphia, and finding Mr. Kneeland’s name 
on the corresponding committee, and also some 
of the manuscript designed to complete the 
work was from his pen, it was determined to 
exclude such obnoxious matter. In the mean 
time, Mr. Thomas starts for the Springs, for 
the benefit of his health, when Mr. Fisk, 
claiming to represent hoth Mr. Thomas and 
Mr. Bussing, two of the publishing committee, 
thus constituted himself dictator! Of course 
Mr. Canfield could do nothing further in the | 
case. The pamphlet was worked off with 20 
pages only, instead of 32, excluding two pages | 
already in type, and thereby excluding the | 
obnoxious name, together with ali the obnox- | 
ious matter! But, by so doing, the names of | 
the whole committee were excluded ; nor does | 
it appear from the pamphlet that such a com- | 
mittee had ever been appointed. The com- | 
mittee, however, will not be thus imposed up- | 
on. They have resolved to reject the pamph- | 
let, and have nothing to do with it; and will 
advertise the publick that it is unauthorized. | 
Whether they will publish another, such as | 
they intended that to have been, and expose 
all these circumstances to view, or whether 
they will dissolve, and take no farther notice 
of the matter, yet remains to be decided up- 
on. The committee will meet this evening. 
Comment is unnecessary.” 





Extract of a letter dated Ohio, July 30, 1829. 

“ Dear Sir—lI have attended to the contro- 
versy between yourself and Mr. Reese, and 
cannot but lament that we should be forever 





splitting straws while the enemies of every spe- 
cies of freedom are inventing improvements on 
the Spanish Inquisition, with such a smile as 
sat on the countenance of Lucifer when man- 
kind fell. Why is it that the moment our lib- 
erals undertake to pull down the orthodox iron 
bedstead, they must set up their own? Like 
Rome are we to be freed from Pompey’s chains 
merely to substitute Caesar’s ? Or, must Issa- 


| 
| 


| 


| 


char forever crouch between two burdens ;— 
Suppose you do not believe in the divine ori- 
gin of the scriptures, is that Atheism ? Or, sup- 


















pose you deny the immortality of the soul, is ‘ 
that a reason why God could not exist ? t 
Mr. Reese (whose talents I respect,) admits JJ 
“that no man can help, and should fiot be V 
blamed, for his honest sentiments, he has never- lt 
theless, fallen into the same course of invec- tl 
tive with our exclusively righteous folks, in or- §f tl 
der to frighten people, by applying the terms § w 
infidel, deist, atheist, to sentiments which have § r: 
no more connection with those principles, than J d 
we have with Mr. Symes’ subterranean world; § m 
and even if they had, according to his own ad- § m 
misssion, no blame could attach. While every § be 
thing valuable in this world is at stake, to quar- pr 
rel am ng ourselves because we are not all of & th 
one height or complexion, is absurd in the ex- § ob 
treme ; and I am not one of those who believe J fo 
with the Aborigines of our country, that if we § it! 
let the rattlesnake alone he will therefore let us § blc 
alone. I see more cause for despondency in §f of 
our oWn narrow notions and disunion, than in § anc 
all the efforts of orthodoxy. ed 
I have just perused a pamphlet published at § of 
Utica, entitled, “ The logick and law of Col. § gin 
Johnson’s report to the Senate, on Sabbath ff con 
mails,’? which no doubt you have seen, and if § just 
so you have perceived that satan is to be again nor 
loosed for a time.— Would it not be well totake J tain 
measures to put the publick on their guard by fof | 
suitable notices, not only in our infidel pamph- ff Hin 
lets, but also in all our gazettes, whose editors ff ceiy 
have the temerity to-be honest? If our oppo- ff we | 
nents are to monopolize all the policy of this § pres 
world and add it to that of the lewer regions, § lem: 
we are lost; but, if we fall, let us die in the § the. 
last ditch. Respectfully yours, ec. fusa 
We approve of the suggestions of this letter. Some- all e 
thing must be done. The orthodox will not yield to § I 
a slight repulse. They were checked by the Report lity 
of the Committee in Senate, but they will make a Mt pr 
more vigourous attack the ensuing campaign, and woe aot f 
to our couatry if they succeed. There is a principle of re: 
involved in their measures—a principle dear to every place 
heart, and one which should arouse every American to 7 
action. We decided tne great question of liberty and tg 
independence, but we must decide it again. The dnl 
people must arise in their majesty and sey, we will be der. ¢ 
politically and mentally free, or the victories of our Relig 
Revolution will become our shame, ing — 
We have not seen the pamphlet above alluded to. Preac 
Eprror. | 
Are 
Chure 
RELIGION. sionar 
And what is Religion ? Is a question which }may a 
deeply interests every honest enquirer after others 
truth. The most ancient records of which we Prose! 
are in possession, inform us, man has ever been [gardle; 
equally anxious to answer this momentous}/f you 







question. Nations, to solve it, have placed 
themselves in battle array,—man has coniend- 
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ed with man, brother spilled the blood of broth- 
er, and yet it remains unanswered. 

Who can travel over the historick pages of 
antiquity, and not feel an honest indignation at 
the cruelties, blood-shed, and religious perse- 
cutions, which have ever blinded the deluded 
votaries of Faith. Mark the blinded and de- 
luded followers of Mahomet, flocking around 
the crescent, and fondly dreaming, that under 
this, the banner of their prophet, all shall be 
well ;—worshiping their sacred book, the Ko- 
ran, in which there is “no falsehood.” But, 
does ecclesiastical history present us a picture 
more pleasing? Have the followers of “ the 
meek and lowly Jesus,” when clothed in power, 
been more consistent, or more humane in their 
practice ? Would to heaven I could answer in 
the affirmative! But, ever since christianity 
obtained the support of the secular arm, in the 
fourth century, by the murderous Constantine, 
it has been one continued scene of havock and 
blood. Christians have flocked to the standard 
of the Cross, with as much superstitious zeal 
and blind devotion, as has ever been manifest- 
ed by the ignorant and infatuated worshippers 
of the Pagan deities. They have vainly ima- 
gined inscribed on their standard, “in this 
conquer,” regardless of the means used, or the 
justness of their cause. They, too, have ig- 
norantly worshipped a book, imagined to con- 
tain sentiments which consigii the greater part 
of the human race to an endless hell. The 
Hindoo has his sacred books and his de- 
ceiving p.iesthood. And se of all others. Were 
we to examine, in detail, the differcut systems 
presented to man-—presented with all the so- 
lemuity of the eternal world, accompanied with 
the anathemas of the priest, in case of our re- 
fusal, what a motly group should we behold, 
all equally claiming our.unhesitating belief! 

I have long since learned to judge of the uti- 
lity of a Religion, by the happiness or misery 
it produces to our race. Is this correct or is it 
not’ Shall I answer according to the dictates 
ofreason? Or shall I bow to the priest aud 
place implicit confidence in his pretended mes- 
sage from God? Reason and common sense 
witedly concur in answering in the negative. 
to, ask the priest, what constitutes Religion ? 
And what must be the state of Society, in or- 
der, to be entitled to the endearing appellation, 
Religious ? His answer will be in the follow- 
ing,—* Have they a professedly Orthodox 
Preacher? Do they liberally support him ? 
Are they constant in their attendance on 
Chureh ? Have they Sunday Schools ? Mis- 
sionary, Tract, and Bible societies ?” And I 
may add, are all inquisitive as to the faith of 
others ? Do they manifest a laudable zeal in 
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lacedjand the like questions, he will praise you “ to 


tend- 


proselyting others to their peculiar faith, re- 
gatdless of reforming the vices of their victim ? 
If you can answer in the affirmative, to these 







the skies,” extoll the happy state of that“ peo- 
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ple, whose God is the Lord of heaven and of 
earth.” Reader, do you assent to the truth of 
what I assert. If so, does your heart not sick- 
en within you, to think of “‘ the foolishness of 
man.” Think ye, all these mighty exertions 
are made with a view to benefit our race ? Or 
are they to. promote the ascendancy of “the 
few over the many?” Or to allure the mind 
with learning and keep it forever destitute of 
knowledge? Have not the priesthood, in all 
ages, been the bane of human happiness, by 
inculcating a sectarian spirit? Are they not 
anxiously seeking for “the wisdom of this 
world 7”? Beware ! “ for the wisdom of this 
world is fcolishness with God.” 1 Cor. iii. 19. 
But, our question is, what is religion? We 
have seen by the cursory view we have taken, 
it consists not in profession ; for if it does, no 
religion, with which we are acquainted, can be 
beneficial to mar. Still the question is easily’ 
answered. That course which most effectu- 
ally promotes the happiness of the human 
race, or which produces the greatest amount 
of enjoyment to the whole, I call a religious 
course. To ascertuin what will constitute mea 
religious man, I have only to ask, how shall I 
promote my own happiness and the happiness 
of my brethren? Revelation and nature in- 
form me, God loves every son and daughter of 
Adam. To serve him, I have only to promote 
the happiness of his children. Hereds a wide 
field of enquiry. Here fearlessly enquire, by 
what means the condition of man may be im- 
proved ; pursue the course free enquiry points 
out, and fearnot the result. Rest assured that 
he who governs the world is no “ respecter of 
persons; but in every vation he who feareth 
him, aud worketh rigiteousness, is accepted.” 
Acts x. 34, 35, Jesus, the Saviour of men, 
sunmed up our duty in these few words, 
“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it, thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.”” Matt. xx. 37, 
39. Here is no unmeaning ceremonies; no pa- 
rade of devotion; no mysterious creeds, nor 
incoherent dogmas, the more revered as they 
are the less understood.» All is plain and easy 
to be comprehended. Nature points out the 
path we are to follow, let us pursue it. Rev- 
elation has been dressed in mystery by a de- 
signing priest-hood long enough. Long enough, 
have the plain and simple doctrines, taught by 
Jesus of Nazareth, been obscured by “ the 
wisdom” of designing men. Let us arise, and 
in the mighty strength of our intellectual pow- 
ers, declare ourselves mentally free. Let us 
follow the precepts of our Leader, acknowledge 
no man master, “ for one is our father, even 
he that is in heaven, and all we are brethren.” 
Let us have no organized priest-hood of what- 
ever name or sect. Let our Teachers be such, 
as are acquainted with man and his wants, 
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such as know more of earth and less of heaven. | 
Let us be virtuou8-now, and we need not fear 
the destinies of futurity. Let us remember, 
that “ man’s religion is vain,” who fondly 
dreams of another world to the neglect of this. 
That “ religion which is pure and unefiled be- 
fore our God and Father, is this, to visit the 
orphans and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep oneself unspotted from the world.” 
PHILANTHROPE. 





QUESTIONS. 

Mr. Epitor,—Do you consider liverty of 
opinion is to be unlimited? Do you think a 
man can be a Deist or an Atheisi, and be a 
good man? Do you hold that man has any 
right to doubt the truth of Divine revelation 
or the existence of a God ? Please to answer 
these queries, and oblige Yours, ZENO. 


To each of the above questions we say Yes. 
We know not where to fix the limits of the 
liberty of opinion. And some of the best men 
we have ever known have been Deists and | 
Atheists. Divine Revelation and the exist- | 
ence of God are matters of faith and no man is 
obliged to believe without evidence, if he has 
evidence he cannot help believing. A man | 
has a perfect right to doubt the truth of any | 
statement until it is proved true, or he has evi- | 
dence enough to convince him. 





We learn from the papers, that Mrs. Royal | 
of “ Black Book” fame, has been convicted of 
being a common sceld. We think the court 
and jury must have been wedded to ter- 
magants, and therefore took this publick op- 
portunity to exhibit that disapprobation of scolds | 
which they dared not do at home. 


| 
| 
H 








Our brother of the “ Eastern Chronicle,” 
Maine, has a great propensity to punning. It | 
was a saying of Dr. Johnson, that “he who 


Johnson was undoubtedly wrong, but the prac- 
tice ought to be left to buffoons. A grave ed- 
itor of a religious newspaper seems destitute 
of gravity, when he writes like the followiug: 
‘Hon. Joel Doolittle has been nominated as 
candidate for Governour of Vermont, If elec- 


ted we hope he will Doo-littie with craft-iness.’ | 





EXISTENCE OF GOD. 
We have been told nature teaches the exist- 
ence of God. This is undoubtedly correct, un- 
less by the term Gop you understand a being 


corresponding to the Jehovah of the Bible. This : 


God, according to the scriptural definition of the 
term, can be learned only from revelation. No 
man, in his senses, can doubt the existence of 
some great vivifying Power whose operations 
produce wisdom or intelligence. When the 
writer of this said he did not learn the existence 
of God from nature, he meant nothing more 
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than that God, as ape. by revelation, 
can be only learned from revlation. 





The way to be a great Sermonizer.—Copy the 
whole sermon, with the exception of a few 
words, from one or two authors of some repute, 
and when you print give credit for one or two 
paragraphs, and make no marks by which the 
unlearned can tell how much is your own, or 
how much is borrowed. This recipe is seldom 
known to fail of procuring applause from the 
ignorant, and for others, their applause or their 
approbation should not be regarded by a 
preacher. 





We are indebted to the Free Enquirer for 
the excellent Address which appears in this 
number of our paper. And though some may 
think the address is not very properly arranged 
with “ The Preacher,” we a only to add 
we wish we could always have a, discourse 
equally valuable to place under that head. Mr. 
Owen, we believe, is a son of Robert Owen,the 
great Philanthropist of New Lanark and of 
New Harmony. 





The Genesee Association of Universalists 
will assemble at Le Roy Genesee Co., on the 
fourth Wednesday and following Thursday, in 
September ensuing. : 

The Cayuga Association of Universalists 
will meet at Auburn, Cayuga Co. on the first 
Wednesday and following Thursday in Octo- 
ber next. It is hoped there will be a full at- 
tendance. Our Soeieties will recollect to send 
delegates, and our brother preachers from other 
associations are respectfully invited to attend. 

O. A. Brownson, Clerk. 








Diep.—Io Fieming, Cayuga county, N. Y. on the 


; 5th inst., Mrs. Sarah Gregory, relict of Mr. Noah 
| Gregory, aged 73 yeara. 


Mrs. Gregory was a firm 
believer in the salvation of all men. She died full in 
this faith rejoicing in the anbounded goodness of God 


would make a pun would pick a pocket.” | * her husband did before her.—Communicated. 


i In Rochester, N. ¥Y. onthe 16th of July, Mr. Bela 
| Tracy, in the 69th year of his age. 

His illness was of short duration ; only six days con- 
finement, although he lost his reason on the first day of 
his confinement to his house. I believe it will be 
readily granted by all his acquaintance that he died 
full in the Abrahamick faith; for which he had been a 
strong advocate for nearly forty years. It is doing no 
more than justice to his remains to say he was an affec- 
| tionate husband, and exemplary father and a devout 
| Christian. He ever considered God’s boundless and 

ever during mercy; the only proper basis of his hope 
of a resurrection to life and immortality. Such is the 
confidence and such the consolation resulting from ** the 
faith once delivered to the saints.”—Com 
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